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who settled in North America9 were influenced by 'the desire
for land and an opportunity to make a home for wife and
children'.1 Certainly the inducement of land grants was fre-
quently held out in the propaganda of the early promoters of
colonization.2 At first sight it is very surprising that there should
have been an acute land-hunger in England at the beginning
of the seventeenth century, for the population then was little
more than an eighth of what it is to-day. Nevertheless there
seems to have been a surplus population and in particular a
growing landless class. Moreover, the old copyholder of the
middle ages was gradually being transformed, or was in danger
of being transformed, into a leaseholder or tenant at will*
Therefore the chance of making a fresh start in a new country
where land was plentiful appealed strongly to all whose status
was changing for the worse in a transitional period.
It was not only those whose prospects were poor if they
remained in England that emigrated. The lure of the unknown
and the extravagantly eulogistic descriptions of newly discovered
lands attracted some adventurers of the type that found an
outlet for their energies in privateering so long as the war with
Spain lasted. Then, some were inspired by missionary zeal
to convert the poor savages from idolatry to Christianity. An
early ballad called *Newes from Virginia' says of the new
plantation:
To glorifie the Lord 'tis done,
And to no other end;
He that would crosse so good a woirke,
To God can be no friend.
Others were moved rather by the hope of establishing a purer
church for themselves than they could enjoy in their native
land. A ballad entitled 'The Zealous Puritan' (1639) pointed
out these advantages, apparently sarcastically:
There you may teach our hymns,
Without the laws controulment:
We need not fear the bishops there,
Nor spiritual-courts inroulment;
Nay, the surplice shall not fright us,
Nor superstitious blindness.
1  Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (1934), i. 54.
2  Gf. John Rolfe's letter from Virginia in 1616, Hist. MSS. Com., Eighth Report
(1881), App., part ii. 31.